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ln This Issue: 


HARRY PAXTON HOWARD, author 
of America’s Role in Asia and of many 
briefer studies, gives us in this issue a 
report derived directly from the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey, the 
memoirs of Secretaries Grew, Stimson, 
and Byrnes, Robert Jungk’s personal 
history of the atomic scientists (Brighter 
than a Thousand Suns), Butow’s au- 
thoritative study of Japan's Decision to 
Surrender, and the memoirs of Pres- 
ident Truman. He has written other 
historical studies for LIBERATION. 

PAUL GOODMAN’s latest book, The 
Empire City (Bobbs Merrill), has bee. 
praised by many influential critics, in- 
eluding W. H. Auden, who wrvie that 
“Goodman is doing for New York what 
Joyee did for Dublin.” His article in 
this issue is part of a new book that will 
be published in the spring. 

HERBERT ZVi SOIFER, a’ former 
member of the (American) Fellowship of 
Intentional Communities, now lives in 
an Israeli kibbutz. 

The illustrations on pages 11 and 15 
are by DOUGLAS GORSLINE, who is 
the author of What People Wore 
(Viking), a history of dress. He writes 
that he is “now painting both landscapes 
and the New York scene, and trying to 
understand parts of it in order to trans- 
mit a fraction—“‘if Pm lucky.” 

The LIVING THEATRE, one of whose 


current productions, The Connection, is 
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reviewed by Douglas Gorsline on page 
16, has been producing avant-garde plays 
for the past eight years. It has put on 
plays by Jean Cocteau, William Carlos 
Williams, Paul Goodman, and others. 
At the present time, Luigi Pirandello’s 
Tonight We Improvise is alternating 
with Vhe Connection. Last vear, the 
Living Theatre moved into a new theater 
designed by Paul Williams, husband of 
LIBERATION’s Cover artist, Vera Williams, 
where it has expanded its program to 
include poetry-jazz readings (Kenneth 
Patchen and Charlie Mingus), concerts. 
films, dance programs, and a .drama 
workshop. 


The photograph on the front cover is by 
MICHAEL CIAVOLINO, Jr., a free- 
lance photographer who lives in Clinton. 
New Jersey. 


IN THE NEW YORK AREA our 
readers who have stopped listening to the 
radio because of the deluge of trivial 
and boring fare that constitutes normal 
programming on commercial stations 
will welcome the news that an experi- 
ment in listener-subscribed radio is 
under way here. The Pacifica Foundation, 
organized by a group of conscientious 
objectors after the war, has acquired 
station WBAI-FM (99.5 mec) and plans 
to begin operations in January with 
the same high standards that have 
characterized its two suecessful West 
Coast stations, KPFA and KPFK. 
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ANTI-BOMB—ANTI-COLONIALISM 


We have just received a telegram 
from editor A. J. Muste, from Ghana, 
Afriea, stating that an international 
team of seventeen nonviolent protest- 
ers has left Accra, Ghana (December 
5) on its way to travel 1,500 miles by 
jeep into the Upper Volta Region 
and through the Sahara Desert to 
the site in Algeria of a proposed 
H-bomb explosion by the French. 
The team, which was selected from 
nearly a hundred volunteers, in- 
cludes LIBERATION editor Bayard 
Rustin, English pacifist clergyman, 
Michael Scott (long known and be- 
loved by the African people for his 
work in Africa and for his pleading 
of the Scuth West African cause at 
the United Nations), Freneh “World 
Citizen” Mrs. Esther Peters, William 
Sutherland (American secretary to 





“INNOCENT OF THE ATOM” 


“Let the government, which 
wants this bomb, explain to us 
what sort of prestige it means to 
get out of it and whom it wants to 
impress. The prestige of the bogey 
man? ... We already have a 
powerful weapon: we are innocent 
of the atom. Why not use this 
weapon, and take moral leadership 
of the world?” 

—Dominique Halevy, in Le Monde 
(Paris). 




















Ghana Finance Minister Gbedemah) 
John Hoyland (son of one of Gan- 
dhi’s closest English friends), and 
Michael Randle (chairman of the 
British Direct Action Committee). 

International sponsors of the dem- 
onstration include Rev. Martin Nie- 
moeller, Lord Boyd Orr, Bertrand 
Russell, Philip Toynbee, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Linus Pauling, and 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana. 
The American Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, which sponsored the 
voyages of the Golden Rule and the 
hoenix is also an active sponsor. 
Muste flew to Africa to serve as ad- 
viser to the project a few hours after 
receiving an urgent phone request 
from Gbedemah, who is chairman of 
the sponsoring committee. 

LigERATION will print first hand 
reports from the project next month. 
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RELAXATION OR RESHUFFLING? 


In this period of supposed relax- 
ation of tension in the international 
situation when Very Important Peo- 
ple make rather impressive gestures 
in the direction of “general and com- 
plete disarmament”, we find our- 
selves puzzled as to what is really 
going on. As the Christmas bells be- 
gin to tinkle and the familiar carols 
once more fill the air, we have an 
uneasy feeling that some grim and 
massive shifts in the composition 
and alignment of contending forces 
are taking place, rather than serious 
moves toward their liquidation. 

Let us begin by mentioning a 
couple of developments in the Com- 
munist sphere. Chinese Communist 
policy is manifestly aggressive in 
Tibet and on the borders of India, in 
spite of the fact that India’s Primc 
Minister, Nehru, and its Defense 
Minister, Krishna Menon, have pur- 
sued a “soft” policy toward their 
northern neighbor for a decade. Such 
behavior must, of course, be seen in 
the large perspectives of history: as 
recently as fifty years ago, the “Chris- 
tian” Powers were still engaged in 
trying to carve up China. “The vil- 
lainy you teach us we will execute, 
and it shall go hard but we will 
better the instruction.” 


There are those who think the 
Chinese are i to sabotage 
Khrushchev’s “peace policy,” and no 
doubt Russian and Chinese interests 
are not always identical. But a much 
more likely explanation is that Mao 
is putting on the pressure in Asia 
while Khrushchev seeks to soften up 
the West. If they are playing a game 
of diplomatic duplicity together, 
this would not be the first time this 
has occurred in Communist (or for 
that matter in non-Communist) his- 
tory. 

There is reason to believe that in 
China and the Soviet Union and the 
satellite states the old Stalinist ele- 
ments are pressing for a hard line, 
contending that only preponderant 
military and industrial power will 
serve to defend the Communist states 
and ultimately to subjugate the West. 
The steps which Gomulka is taking 
to enforce discipline in Poland and 
to bring back into the intelligence 
service, the Army command and the 
economics ministry Stalinists who 
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were responsible for keeping him in 
jail for years, and whom he demoted 
when he came to power, illustrate 
the point. 

There are no indications that Sov- 
iet progress in forging weapons of 
mass extermination is being slowed 
down, and if some rumored moves to 
withdraw Soviet troops from East 
Germany and Hungary are carried 
out, they can be accounted for (1) 
by the fact that internal conditions 
in these countries are stabilized and 
(2) by the fact that the perfection of 
Soviet nuclear weapons makes it un- 
necessary to maintain ground troops 
in advanced positions and economical 
to bring them home. 


Similar observations apply to the 
course of United States policy. On 
the surface it appears that Adenauer 
and De Gaulle have sabotaged Eisen- 
hower’s plans for an early summit 
meeting, but his response is not to 
rebuke them but to appease them. 
Some circles do not hesitate to ex- 
press relief that the summit meeting 
has been put off for half a year. No 
doubt this is convenient for Republi- 
can Party election strategy. 


In the meantime, we complete ar- 
rangements to build and equip an 
I. R. B. M. base in Turkey. German 
rearmament goes on apace. De Gaulle 
brazenly announces that nobody is 
going to stop him from testing an A- 
bomb in the Sahara, and, in the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge 
supports rather than rebukes this 
move. Nelson Rockefeller and Harry 
Truman call for unilateral resumption 
of tests; if the Administration regards 
this as sabotaging “our peace policy,” 
it has not put up a holler about it. 


How could it, when Eisenhower, 
who has suddenly come to life again, 
is visiting no less than eleven coun- 
tries in an obvious effort to build u 
our defensive fences and has added 
Franco Spain to his list? 

The conclusion we draw from these 
observations is that the people of our 
own and other nations must not ex- 
pect to have disarmament and peace 
arranged for them by Khrushchev or 
Eisenhower, the Kremlin or the Pen- 
tagon, or their counterparts in other 
countries. The people themselves will 
have to work, sweat, and sacrifice to 
save themselves from the nuclear 
holocaust. A. J. M. 
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MRS. SWANN’S WAY 


Not so long ago, it was considered 
the duty of every radical to stay out 
of jail, if at all possible, in order to 
be free to fight for the cause. But 
once a man was arrested for revolu- 
tionary activity, he automatically 
became a hero and the inspiration 
for innumerable editorials, rallies, 
and fund appeals. 


Nonviolence has reversed all this. 
Pacifists emphasize the revolutionary 
effectiveness of taking suffering upon 
one’s self rather than obeying an un- 
just law or permitting violence to go 
unchalienged. But those who go to 
prison for anti-war activity are usual- 
ly given a routine round of polite 
applause by their fellow-pacifists and 
then either ignored or surreptitiously 
criticized for having martyr com- 
plexes. 


Seven pacifists are presently serv- 
ing sentences of six months each for 
having challenged the right of the 
United States government to build a 
missile plant near Omaha, Nebraska. 
Two others have been released after 
having served shorter sentences, and 
three have been sentenced to six 
months but are out on bail while ap- 
pealing the verdict. All of them 
“trespassed” on the missile site in 
order to ask the workers (and all of 
us) to consider the implications of 
what they are doing: it is estimated 
that twenty minutes after having 
been launched from the Nebraska 
base, a single missile could wipe out 
a million persons, six thousand miles 
away. In anti-war circles there has 
been more debate about the appro- 
priateness of such an aggressive pro- 
test than response in the way of sup- 
porting action. So far as we know 
there has not been a public meeting 
anywhere to honor these people who 
have done what we should all be 
doing. There have been no picket 
lines around the jails, no organized 
protests to the Departments of Jus- 
tice and Defense. 


It is not surprising that the gov- 
ernment cracked down on the pro- 
testers or that the commercial press 
showed little or no interest in their 
case, even though one of them is the 
son of a congressman and another is 
the mother of four children, angles 
which are generally considered “news- 
worthy” even when the more funda- 
mental! issues are not. (It is hard to 
imagine the news media being un- 
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interested if the congressman’s son 
had been arrested for shoplifting, 
for instance, or for having a drunken 
fight with a policeman.) But it is dis- 
heartening to find so many of those 
who share the concern of the Oinaha 
protesters unconvinced of the pro- 
priety of their actions. It has been 
said, for instance, that Mrs. Marjorie 
Swann should be home with her 
children rather than wasting her 
time in jail. She has been criticized 
for returning a second and third time 
to the site, after her first violations 
were overlooked. She has been told 
that she should have accepted the 
judge’s offer of a suspended sentence 
if she would agree “not to loiter, 
maintain a vigil or in any way inter- 
fere with military operation or con- 
struction... any place in the United 
States where military operations or 
military construction is in progress or 
is being maintained.” Probably the 
best answer to this is her own words: 


I think of my family—it seems 
such a long time since I’ve seen 
them. I wonder what on earth I am 
doing here. Then I remember Hiro- 
shima, the pictures I saw just the 
other day of the scarred young 
women who were innocent children 
on that August 6 fourteen years ago, 
and of the horribly deformed babies 
recently born to Hiroshima mothers. 
And I know in my heart, even if I 
can’t say it in wise words, what I 
am doing here. 


We simply have to attain the inten- 
sity of opposition of Marjorie Swann, 
of Donald Fortenberry, Arthur Har- 
vey, Ammon Hennacy, Ed _ Lazar, 
Bradford Lyttle, Karl Meyer, Erica 
Enzer, John White, Hi Holdridge, 
Larry Shumm, and Neil Haworth if 
we are to make an effective challenge 
to the entrenched interests who find 
it more profitable and less unsettling 
to multiply the instruments of de- 
struction than to explore nonviolent 
alternatives. Perhaps it is a gnawing, 
still half-conscious recognition of the 
fact that we too are called to uncon- 
ventional and dangerous methods of 
protest that makes us so ready to 
criticize those who are showing the 
way. Some pacifists have questioned 
this mother’s right to follow her con- 
science to jail; it is doubtful if there 
would have been even a murmur of 
dissent if she had taken a leave of 
absence from her family to give a 
series of lectures on nonviolence at 
a foreign university. 


In the long run we will recogniz 
the power of those whose conscience | 
can no longer allow them to be quiet, 
The mixed motivations which we al] 
share will be seen to be secondary ty 
the importance of taking direct a¢. 
tion against the prevailing insanity, | 

D.D, ? 





MEDICAL “ETHICS” 





Profiteering in something that af. 
fects the public health has a partic. 
ularly ugly connotation, and perhap; 
this is one of the reasons for the gov. 
ernment’s current anti-trust suit 
against five of the major drug con. | 
panies for conspiring to fix prices of 
Salk anti-polio vaccine. That the 
government, and eventually the pub. | 
lic, should have to pay more } 
than is necessary for protection 
against a deadly disease does not go | 
down well, even with the Justice De. | 
partment. It is, in a minor way, a | 
form of trafficking with human life, | 


Medicine and business, in general, 
do not mix well, and this accounts | 
for the anomaly that while, on the 
one hand, doctors are among the | 
highest paid groups in the country | 
(their yearly average income far | 
exceeding that of teachers or minis. | 
ters, for example), this has only | 
been made possible by the simultz } 
neous growth of free clinics. We 
have now first-class medicine and 
second-class medicine, and even the 
spread of insurance plans cannot | 
conceal the high cost of the former. 
The same situation holds with regard | 
to hospitals, and particularly mental 
hospitals: a first-class and a second: 
class system exist side by side. 


~~ 


In all these cases—drugs, doctors 
and hospitalk—the word “free” is 
misleading, since taxes support all 
public-health facilities. Cheating the 
government, which distributed much 
of the Salk vaccine free to the pub- 
lic, may create less of a stir, but it 
is just as surely cheating the public. 
The drug companies will play 4 
more and more important role i 
the future as we go into the Chemical 
Age. They should be held to account 
ing, not in terms of “business ethics” } 
(which are scarcely any ethics 4t 
all) , but in terms of “medical ethics’; 
where the first consideration is the 
saving of human life. So far, in rt 
gard to the Salk vaccine, it wou 
appear that they are not even living 
up to “business ethics”. R. F 
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They Are Bought 


I AM MORE OPTIMISTIC these days. We 
have now had an avalanche of books on the hucksters, 
the useless cars, the ranch houses, the organization men, 
the crystal palaces, the statuses, the surfeit of money, 
and the affluent society. Most of these books are not 
very honest, but they are acute. (Galbraith’s is honest.) 
Now the ''V investigation is occurring at the same time 
as the Urban Renewal scandals involving at least Webb 
and Knapp and Joseph Kennedy and Robert Moses; at 
the same time as the steel strike and the excellent issue 
of Dissent on the unions; the (rather timid) series on 
the FBI in the New York Post; the very successful 
(though wrongheaded) Nation on the Shame of New 
York. 

Perhaps these things are not coincidental. Perhaps 
the Americans are waking up and at last becoming nau- 
seated with the organized system that has been unman- 
ning us—with IBM, Time and Life, Hollywood and 
Madison Avenue, Webb and Knapp and Metropolitan 
Life, General Motors, the FBI, the Armed Forces. The 
organized system has thriven on public defeatism, en- 
meshed in bland public relations. lt can be quite de- 
molished by public disgust and dissent, by even a few 
thousand people risking their safe slots by insisting on 
being socially useful and personally honorable. We 
must remember how McCarthyism in its virulent form 
was halted by a little courage. 

It is a good time to become extremely vocal, to shout 
and insist that the candidate make his own speech and 
not the one prepared for him by Madison Avenue, to 
call them hucksters and corrupters of youth, to get fired 
rather than to quit. : 

The important problems of our society—the war, the 
more than 30% depoverished, the apathy of workmen 
about their jobs, the totalitarian regulation, the cyni- 
cism of the young—will be immediately helped if we 
can get rid of this cellophane wrapping. It is the essence 
of the organized system to make society a structure of 
Roles and Symbois; words, votes, and cash; with a 
phony security—avoiding at every point utility, truth, 
nobility, risk, animal satisfaction, or dissatisfaction, 
suffering or shame, or any live contact whatever. Natur- 
ally, underneath such bland avoidance is preparing a 
general catastrophe. But it seems to me that we suddenly 
have more hope of getting down to our real troubles 
and perhaps avoiding catastrophe. 


O 


The rigged Quiz shows were a remarkably pure 
sample of our American folly. We start with the brute 
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Paul Goodman 


facts that (a) in our abundant expanding economy it is 
necessary to give money away to increase spending, 
production, and profits; and (b) that this money must 
not be used for useful public goods, in taxes, but must 
be ploughed back as “business expenses,” even though 
there is a shameful shortage of schools, housing, etc. 
Yet when the TV people at first tried simply to give the 
money away for nothing, there was a great Calvinistic 
outcry that this was demoralizing—just as we may 
gamble on stocks but not on the horses. So they hit on 
the notion of a contest with prizes. But then, of course, 
they could not resist making the show itself profit- 
making and competitive in the ratings with other shows, 
so the experts in the entertainment-commodity got busy 
and manufactured phony contests. And to cap the cli- 
max of fraudulence, the hero of the phony contestants 
proceeded to persuade himself (he says) that his be- 
havior was educational. What a people! They cannot 
give money away without feeling immoral; they can- 
not run a contest without feeling they ought to make 
a profit; they cannot cheat without a rationalization, 
though this is the system in which they breathe and 
have their being. 

The behavior of the networks has also been a re- 
markably pure sample of the organized system. These 
business organizations claim the loyalty of their em- 
ployes, but at the first breath of trouble they are ruth- 
less and disloyal to their employes. (Even McCarthy 
was loyal to his gang.) They want to maximize profits 
and yet be absolutely safe from any risk. Consider their 
claim that they knew nothing about the fraud (in my 
opinion this is a plain lie.) If they watched the shows 
they were broadcasting, they cannot possibly, as profes- 
sionals, not have known the facts, for there was obvious 
type-casting, acting, plot, etc. If they are not profes- 
sionals, they are incompetent. But if they don’t watch 
what they broadcast, then they are utterly irresponsible 
and on what grounds do they have the franchises to 
the channels? Let us take them at their own word and 
ask the F. C. C. to take away the channels because they 
are irresponsible. 

The present direction of the investigation seems to 
me to be more important, the inquiry into the bribed 
disk-jockeying and the hit parade. For this deals di- 
rectly with our crucial economic problem of syn- 
thesized demand, made taste, debauching the public 
and preventing the emergence and formation of natural 
taste. In such circumstances there cannot possibly be 
an American culture and we are doomed to nausea and 
barbarism. And then these baboons have the insolence 








to declare that they give the people what the people 
demand and that they are not responsible for the level 
of the movies, the music, the plays, the books! 

John Crosby, the TV-critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, made a useful point when he said that those 
who pooh-pooh the quiz-scandal and ask, “What did 
you expect from these hucksters?” are by and large 
people who do not watch TV anyway; whereas the 
people who do watch have been disturbed and indig- 
nant. Crosby then goes on to say that the networks, 
when they pooh-pooh the scandals as a tempest in a 
teapot, are insulting precisely their loyal audience; 
they reveal themselves as cynically contemptuous of 
the public they depend on. 

This is valid reasoning, but it certainly did not re- 
quire this scandal to reveal the nature of this industry 
and its personnel. Come on. John! let us hear you 
saying every day, “Shame! shame!” It won’t be boring. 


O 


For the worst about the TV, it seems to me, is not 


the bathetic popular culture, nor the idiocy of the com. 
mercial jingles, nor the crassness of the plugging. All 
these things can be somewhat neutralized by Mad mag. | 
azine, that the 12-year-olds read as their bible. The | 
worst is that it is the image of a human being that is 
there on the screen, grimacing like a clown, uttering | 


gibberish, talking soft soap like a con-man, cajoling } 


like a pimp. And this was designed and the words were 
written by other bright human beings, degraded to 
cynicism and corrupting their intellects by operating 
like morons. And this is paid for, abetted, and ae | 
cast by still other human beings. 

There has been entirely too much esthetic criticism ? 
and criticism of popular culture. For this kind of thing 
has not the honesty of intention that merits such criti. 
cism. It should be met personally like any other in. 
sulting or caddish behavior. 

The importance of the quiz-scandal is that it has at | 
least begun to make people see that men and women’ 
are in front of, and behind, those cameras. Why are 
they there, doing what they are doing? They are bought. 





LAMENT 


I am a young Roman Catholic girl, and I have married 
a transvestite. 

After sixteen months of marriage, and a sexless 
honeymoon, 

He told me he likes to “dressup”; and his wardrobe 
is larger than mine. 

Not with desperate little boy’s cries, as I might 
have expected, 

But with a solid insanity, fixed and cold, he asks me 
to touch him 

While he wears his lingerie and suits; and then runs 
and masturbates 

In the bathroom. 

Oh, I know all the psychology, 


and so on, 

From one to four his mother used to dress him 
as a girl, 

And his brother is a homosexual, and it all 
has causes; 

I had troubles too, and went to a fine eastern 
girls’ college 

For two years, and I drink a trifle bit 
too much now— 

Yet that handsomeness of the high-school 
football-player— 

Which was all his when I wildly fell in love 
with him— 


Still makes me weep when I look at his tan 
masculine hands 
Engloved and polished beautifully, that have smitten 
us with misery. 
Richard Mayes 


PLAY THE LAST MARCH SLOWLY 


(An epitaph for Hyman Levine, friend, killed in the Korean 
War) 


Someone put a bullet through hia orphan brain 
Somewhere in the smiling eastern evening 
When air swam through pits of broken shells and tearing 
whistles 
Saluted blood-drenched bandages. 
Someone kissed him out of this life with a right hook of } 
steel ) 
Above the base of the forehead 
Changing his wonderful, groping condition. 
The muscles relaxed; long adventure in the secret night 
over. 
Someone grabbed three dreams of twisted youth and shook 
them into nothing. | 
Someone blew the ripe, rich horn of the angel death and ) 
he laughed at its throat and winked in its face but it 
took him along nevertheless. 
Nevertheless they had a funeral. 
Nevertheless four bands played glowingly out of tune. 
Nevertheless fifty fellow orphans lined up in the rain 
to take their hats off; to kiss him goodbye across the 
bridge of night. > 
Nevertheless the polished senator with the bulging toupee 
spoke rapturously about sacrifice, 
About glory, 
About the wonderful horsemen who would come on strong 
white chargers and lead him home 
Nevertheless the grass grew brighter in the morning sun 
of dying twilight; the birds who knew death intimately; 
who pipe organ music over stilted meadows wept in their 
beaks. 
They remembered him for he pulled their tails and made 
them cry. 
Someone put a bullet through his orphan brain 
Somewhere in the smiling eastern evening. 


Richard Davidson 
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The Beginning of the Atomic Age 


DAYS OF INFAMY 


THE ATOMIC AGE may be said to have 
been born at Alamogordo on July 15th, 1945, when the 
first atomic bomb was set off. This was done, however, 
in conspiratorial secrecy—like the whole history of 
the bomb project since President Roosevelt secretly gave 
the order for it in 1939. The public beginning of the 
Atomic Age was the bombing of the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima on August 6th, 1945. The official record 
showed 78,150 persons killed, while 13,983 were miss- 
ing. An equivalent number were injured—a total of 
some 180,000, including many thousands who subse- 
quently died in agony. 

Some days later, after surrender terms had finallv 
been agreed upon between the Japanese and other gov- 
ernments, official statements were issued to the effect 
that the bomb had brought about the surrender, and 
thereby had “saved many American lives.” Many per- 
sons accepted this explanation. Comparatively few read 
the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, which re- 
ported: “The Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs did not 
defeat Japan, nor by the testimony of the enemy leaders 
who ended the war did they persuade Japan to accept 
unconditional surrender.” 

This factual statement directly contradicted the of- 
ficial propaganda which had been issued—which was 
unmitigated falsehood. And this is not merely of his- 
toric interest. For official propaganda is still dealing in 
falsehood, and evading or obscuring the facts. The 
most notable example today is in the present negotia- 
tions in Geneva on atomic “controls,” in which the 
American government advertises itself as the great ad- 
vocate of such controls. But in sober fact, long before 
the atomic bomb was dropped, atomic scientists them- 
selves urged such international controls upon the Amer- 
ican government, and their proposals were rejected. 

Many persons are understandably reluctant to be- 
lieve that an American President deliberately ordered 
the murder of tens of thousands of persons—most of 
them women and children—without any compelling 
reason in the way of Japanese surrender. This, however, 
is the grim story which emerges from the official docu- 
ments and the personal memoirs available. The main 
point of Japanese surrender—maintenance of the Im- 
perial Government after it made the surrender—had 
been accepted by President Truman on May 28, 1945. 
But, urged by Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson and 
other militarists, he deliberately postponed public 
statement of this until after the atomic bombs had been 
dropped. Then, and then only, was this communicated 
to the Japanese government—which accepted the terms. 

That peace was made, indeed, was due mainly to the 
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work of Joseph Grew, who was Under Secretary of State 
at the time. Grew, who had been Ambassador to Japan 
for many years and was closely familiar with the situa- 
tion there, was basically a man of peace. As Under 
Secretary of State under Edward Stettinius, he was 
Acting Secretary when Stettinius was away—which was 
most of the time. On May 28, he approached President 
Truman with a statement, drawn up in the State Depart- 
ment, pointing out that Japanese surrender would be 
highly unlikely in the absence of a public undertaking 
by the President that such surrender would not mean 
the elimination of the Japanese constitutional mon- 
archy—if the Japanese people desired its retention. 

President Truman expressed agreement, but referred 
Grew to Stimson and the other “top brass.” The latter 
told him that “for certain military reasons, not then 
divulged, it was considered inadvisable for the Pres- 
ident to make such a statement at that juncture. . . 
The question of timing was the nub of the whole matter, 
according to the views expressed.” Only much later did 
the “timing” become clear. The bomb was to be dropped 
first, the public undertaking given later. 


Rush Job for Murder 


Unknown to Grew, Stimson had promptly called an 
“Interim Committee” on use of the atomic bomb— 
which was then nearing readiness. At the conclusion of 
the meetings the recommendation was sent Truman that 
the bomb be used against Japan as soon as possible, and 
furthermore that it be used without prior warning. 
But speed was required. Even the State Department was 
getting weary of the war. Furthermore, Stalin had prom- 
ised to enter the war against Japan in “two or three 
months after Germany has surrendered and the war 
in Europe has terminated.” The “deadline” was August 
8th, and the War Department wanted the bomb dropped 
before Moscow came in. 

General Leslie Groves, who headed the “Manhattan 
Project” (the secret bomb project), now issued a di- 
rective ordering that the first bomb be ready for testing 
by the middle of July, and at least one be ready for use 
early in August. The pace became fierce. The first 
atomic bomb was set off at Alamogordo on July 15th. 
The Atomic Age was born. Dr. Enrico Fermi, who had 
always stood apart from the scientists who were anxious- 
ly warning about the new weapon they had created, ex- 
pressed the viewpoint of the collaborators when he 
said: “Don’t bother me with your conscientious scru- 
ples! After all, the thing’s superb physics!” 

Japan was already defeated. American air forces 
dominated the air over Japan, and bombed Japanese 
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cities at will. American warships cruised along the 
Japanese coast, sank Japanese shipping and destroyed 
coastal towns and villages. All hope of Japanese victory 
had long disappeared. Admiral Suzuki had become 
Premier of Japan on April 7th, and was seeking peace. 
Secret Japanese approaches were made in Switzerland at 
the end of April, but the only known response was 
President Truman’s public declaration on May 8th that: 
“Our blows will not cease until the Japanese military 
and naval forces lay down their arms in unconditional 
surrender!” 


Formula for Permanent War 

This statement of May 8th was a formula for per- 
manent war. For no mention was made of the Japanese 
government. And the Japanese military and naval forces 
were known to be determined to fight on to the bitter 
end. The fierce fighting on Iwo Jima and Okinawa, and 
the kamikaze attacks in which thousands of Japanese 
pilots deliberately went to their deaths in order to 
smash American warships, showed that American losses 
would be ever heavier as the war continued. And the 
Japanese forces, as in every other monarchy, were 
sworn to personal loyalty to the Crown. 

The Japanese in June sought to end the war through 
the “good offices” of the Soviet Union. Moscow had 
profited greatly from Japan’s friendly neutrality in 
the course of the Russo-German war. With its Far 
Eastern front secure, Moscow had been able to concen- 
trate all its forces in Europe. Furthermore, most Amer- 
ican war supplies to the Soviet Union went by neutral 
ships through Japanese waters to Vladivostok. And 
there was a neutrality pact between Moscow and Tokyo 
which the Japanese had fully observed. 

Moscow, however, had no desire to bring the war to 
an end, and was in no hurry to pass along the Japanese 
proposals. But the American government was fully 
aware of the approaches, as they had “cracked” the 
Japanese secret code. They had been reading the urgent 
instructions from Premier Suzuki to Ambassador Sato. 
They had read: “Japan is defeated. We must face that 
fact and act accordingly.” 

Truman went to Potsdam in July, and conferred 
with Churchill, Stalin, and the Chinese. His Potsdam 
declaration gave surrender terms, which had been en- 
dorsed by the British and Chinese. He omitted, however, 
the indispensable reference to the existing Japanese 
government. This made a direct response impossible. 
That Truman was fully aware of this was shown by his 
immediate order to drop atomic bombs on two cities 
in Japan after August 3rd. 


The Great Omission 

The terms proclaimed by Truman at Potsdam were 
actually those drawn up by Acting Secretary Grew and 
his associates in the State Department. But there was 


a striking deletion from the twelfth paragraph, which 
originally consisted of two sentences: 
The occupying forces. of the Allies shall be wit | 
drawn from Japan as soon as these objectives have been | 
accomplished and there has been established beyond | 
doubt a peacefully inclined, responsible government of 
a character representative of the Japanese people. This 
may include a constitutional monarchy under the pres. 
ent dynasty if the peace-loving nations can be cen. 
vinced of the genuine determination of such a govern. 
ment to follow policies of peace which will render jm. 
possible the future development of aggressive militar. 

ism in Japan. 

In Truman’s “Declaration of Potsdam,” the secon 
and crucial sentence was deleted altogether, completely 
altering the implications. The Japanese government 
could hardly respond to a declaration which ignored its | 
own existence. Truman, knowing this, ordered the 
bombs dropped. The first was dropped over Hiroshima | 
on August 6th, the second on Nagasaki three days later. } 
All in all, about a quarter of a million human being; | 
were slaughtered and maimed. | 

The Japanese government had been given no warning | 
of the new bombs. Their first understanding of their | 
actual nature came from foreign radio reports after the 
holocaust. A broadcast from Tokyo later announced } 
that the Japanese government was prepared to surrender | 
on the terms proclaimed at Potsdam, but “with the un. | 
derstanding that the said declaration does not comprise 
any demand which prejudices the prerogatives of the | 
Emperor as a sovereign ruler.” Secretary of State Jame: | 
F. Byrnes now gave the assurance which had been de. | 
leted: “From the moment of surrender the authority of 
the Emperor and the Japanese Government to rule the 
State shall be subject to the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers... ” 

The Japanese accepted. They would have accepted 
in May, as the American government was fully aware. 
Grew wrote to Colonel Stimson in 1947: “I and a good | 
many others will always feel that had the President 
issued as far back as May, 1945, the recommended cate- 
gorical statement that the Japanese dynasty would be 
retained if the Japanese people desired its retention. 
the atom bomb might never have had to be used at all.” 


ee 


— 





Unprovoked Aggression 


The Atomic Age had now been officially opened. The 
“timing,” which was what had held up the statement 
regarding the Japanese government until the bomb 
could be readied and dropped, had been perfect. Also 
perfectly timed was something which many Americans } 
greeted with glee and jubilation—a massive attack by 
the Soviet government, with no provocation of any 
kind, upon a friendly neighbor with whom it had 3 
Neutrality and Non-Aggression Pact. This flagrant and 
brutal aggression had been urged by the American gov- 
ernment. 
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Long before 1945, Stalin had secretly offered to stab 
his friendly Japanese neighbor in the back, if he got 
a good offer from Roosevelt. At Yalta, the President 
offered Stalin control of the most developed part of 
China—Manchuria—if he would make this treacherous 
attack. Stalin agreed. He waited until the first atomic 
bomb was dropped. Then Soviet forces invaded Manchu- 
ria, usually against surrendering Japanese forces. Thou- 
sands were butchered; hundreds of thousands were sent 
to Moscow’s slave labor camps. 

This was not only at the expense of the Japanese. It 
was specifically at the expense of China—the ally of 
the United States. Roosevelt had specifically pledged to 
Chiang Kai-shek that Manchuria would be restored to 
Chinese rule; this was one of the promises which had 
kept the Chinese in the war. But at Yalta he had double- 
crossed the Chinese by asking for the Soviet invasion, 
and promising Stalin a position which would mean con- 
trol. Truman, in June, broke the news to the Chinese, 
and told Soong he was pledged to Roosevelt’s agree- 
ments. 

Thus the Atomic Age was born—in secrecy, in treach- 
ery, and with a war of unprovoked aggression by a 
great power against an already defeated one. Had 
Truman and Stimson looked to the future, even these 
men might have seen the dangerous implications of 
the American atomic attack without warning upon de- 
feated Japan, of Moscow’s treacherous and unprovoked 
aggression against a friendly neighbor, of American in- 
stigation and urging of this criminal action, of American 
double-crossing of a wexk ally by turning its promised 
territory over to the criminals. Within five years, the 
Communists dominated the entire mainland of China— 
as well as northern Korea and Vietnam. 


International Controls 
In sober fact, the only gainer from the atomic bomb 


was the Soviet Union—or, more broadly, the Communist 
power. But the American government, though actively 
aiding and abetting Communist power and Communist 
aggression, did nothing to insure against a future atom- 
icarmaments race. If this was to be prevented, inter- 
national controls had to be established right at the 
beginning. This was urgently pointed out by some of 
the atomic scientists themselves as early as 1944. Their 
warnings were ignored. 

Dr. Nils Bohr, the Danish scientist, addressed memo- 
randa on this matter to Roosevelt and Churchill in 
1944, and obtained interviews. He got nowhere with 
Roosevelt. Churchill listened to him for a while, but 
stood up and broke off the interview before Bohr had 
finished. Turning to his scientific adviser, Lord Cher- 
well, he asked: “What is he really talking about? 
Politics or physics?” 

Alexander Sachs, who had personally talked Roose- 
velt into the bomb project in 1939, approached him in 
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December 1944 with proposals which would prevent its 
indiscriminate use. This time his approach was unsuc- 
cessful. Roosevelt had been interested in making the © 
murder-weapon. He was not at all interested in curbing 
it—though he gave Sachs to understand that he “agreed” 
with him. 

Dr. Leo Szilard, an outstanding atomic scientist, 
had in 1939 taken the initiative in the business and had 
obtained Einstein’s support. In 1945, with the dread 
weapon approaching completion, he again sought and 
obtained Einstein’s support—this time to head off the 
atomic-armaments race which would inevitably develop 
without prior controls. Szilard’s letter, and Einstein’s 
covering letter, were still lying on the President’s desk 
at the time of his death. 

President Truman, however, sent the scientist to 
Jimmy Byrnes—who had accompanied Roosevelt to 
the Crime(a) Conference, and to whom Truman had 
secretly assigned responsibility for the bomb project. 
To this politician Dr. Szilard presented his statesman- 
like proposals for international controls to stave off an 
atomic-armaments race, with international supervision 
of prospecting for uranium and the production of 
atomic power. Byrnes seems to have thought that the 
scientist, with his serious concern for the future of 
the human race, was touched in the head. “Are you not 
worrying too much and quite unnecessarily about this?” 
he asked. “So far as I know, there is not even any ura- 
nium to be found in Russia.” 


The Atomic Race Begins 

Even as Byrnes was expressing his amiable solicitude 
for his troubled visitor, the Soviet spy Klaus Fuchs had 
already begun passing on everything he knew about 
the atomic bomb project to the Soviet agent Raymond 
(alias Harry Gold). The atomic race had already 
started. And in the meantime, by grace of Eisenhower 
and the United States Army, Stalin was taking over 
Czechoslovakia, with the richest uranium deposits in 
all Europe. 

But Byrnes and Truman and Stimson were wholly in- 
different to such matters. Even the Franck Report, pre- 
pared by a group of scientists at Chicago headed by the 
Nobel prize winner James Franck, got nowhere. This 
notable memorandum, addressed to Secretary Stimson 
on June 11th, warned of the tremendous power of the 
new bomb, and its possible consequences. 

All of us, familiar with the present state of nucleon- 
ics, live with the vision before our eyes of sudden de- 
struction visited on our own country, of a Pearl Harbor 
repeated in thousand-fold magnification in every ore 
of our major cities. 

To prevent such possibilities, the scientists urged 
specific international controls, starting with control of 
the uranium ores everywhere by resident agents of an 
international control board. They pointed out that it 
was only a matter of years until the Soviet government 
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would also develop atomic bombs, and that then we 
would be faced with an atomic armaments race of the 


most fearful kind. 


Even this clear warning went unheeded. The War 
Department intended to use the bomb regardless of our 
own future security, regardless of any sane or long- 
range considerations of any kind. At that period, when 
the United States held for a time a monopoly of the 
atomic bomb, international controls could have been 
established at the American government’s insistence. 
But the American government had no intention of using 
its new-found power in such constructive ways. 


Instead, it used the atomic bomb simply to murder 
tens of thousands of peaceful inhabitants of two de- 
fenseless cities, to ease Stalin’s way in his treacherous 
aggression against his friendly neighbor, to ease his oc- 
cupation and control of Chinese territory, to give a 
pre-arranged propagandist presentation of how the 
bomb “ended the war” and “saved American lives,” and 
furthermore to justify the expenditure of two billion 
dollars on the secret war project. In Truman’s first 
public statement following the Hiroshima massacre, he 
jubilated: “We have spent two billion dollars on the 
greatest gamble in history—and won.” 


The Lost War 


What did we win? 

Was it security? Was it peace? Hadn’t this been “a 
war to end war?” Acting Secretary Grew had set down 
in a private memorandum on May 19th the factual 
situation: 

... as “a war to end wars” the war will have been 
futile, for the result will be merely the transfer of 
totalitarian dictatorship and power from Germany and 
Japan to Soviet Russia, which will constitute in future 
as grave a danger to us as did the Axis. 

The world organization for peace and security now 
being built at San Francisco will be incapable of 
preserving peace and security because, through the 
agreement at Yalta to give the right of veto to the 
great powers against the use of force in disputes to 
which one of them is a party, the organization will be 
rendered powerless to act against the one certain 
future enemy, Soviet Russia. In practice the main pur- 
pose of the organization will be annulled. We shall be 
able to place no confidence in it whatsoever. Its power 
to prevent a future world war will be but a pipe dream:. 

Already Russia is showing us—in Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia . ‘ 
—the future world pattern that she visualizes and will 
aim to create. With her certain stranglehold on these 
countries, Russia’s power will steadily increase and 
she will in the not distant future be in a favorable 
position to expand her control, step by step, through 
Europe. The Near East and the Far East will in due 
course be brought into the same pattern. Once Russia 
is in the war against Japan, then Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and Korea will gradually slip into Russia’s orbit, to be 
followed in due course by China... 
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Among the thirteen terms proclaimed by Pre. 
ident Truman at Potsdam, directed to Japan, the sixth 
included a worthy concept which went far beyond 
Japan: 

We insist that a new order of peace, security, and 
justice will be impossible until irresponsible militar. 
ism is driven from the world. } 

How true! How true! And the place to start wa 
clearly in Washington. But neither Stimson nor Byrng 
nor Truman resigned. Nor did Stalin—nor Chiang Kai. | 
shek. The man who did resign was Under Secretary | 
Grew, who had sought peace and security. With him 
went other men—the “purge” of August 1945, elim. 
inating every outstanding man in the State Department 
who had wanted peace or who was critical of Moscow, 

It was these men—Grew and his associates—who had 
actually brought peace. But our militariste—warmly en. 
couraged by Stalin and Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek 
—insisted on dropping the bombs first. ) 

Irresponsible militarism had not been driven frow 
the world. But men who were unfriendly to irresponsible 
militarism were driven from the State Department. 


God and the Bomb 


President Truman, jubilant over the massacres of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, broadcast these pious words 
regarding the atomic bomb: 

We thank God that it has come to us instead of 
to our enemies, and we pray that He may guide us to 
use it in His way and for His purpose. 

It seems unfair to God to suggest that it was He who 
put the bomb into Truman’s hands. And if the horrors 
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of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were God’s way, and the } 


Communist conquest of China was God’s purpose, it can | 
only be said that God works in most mysterious ways 
his wonders to perform. 

But Truman was not the only spokesman for God. 
The Vatican really doubted that Truman’s way was 


God’s way. Thus its Osservatore Romano, referring to | 


the atomic bomb and to the policy of certain govern. | 
ments, wrote: 
It gave precedence to hatred and invented instru- | 
ments of hatred. There was ever more frightful de | 
structive competition on land, in the water, and in the 
air, summoning for the purpose all the spiritual and 
material gifts granted by God. This war provides a | 
catastrophic conclusion. Incredibly this destructive 
weapon remains as a temptation for posterity, which, | 
we know by bitter experience, learns so little from 
history. 

Truman and Stimson and Byrnes had learned nothing 
whatsoever from history. But if any of them had read 
Shakespeare, they might have pondered the lines: 

We still have justice here, that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventor... This even-handed justice 
Commends th’ ingredients of the poisoned chalice 





To our own lips. 
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CONVERSATIONS BY THE JORDAN 


THE VILLAGE IN WHICH I LIVE, an 
Israel kibbutz, lies in the fertile Jordan valley a little 
more than a mile south of the Sea of Galilee. The 
Jordan River, which is not even as wide as a New York 
City street, meanders its way southward just to the 
west of the village, while about two miles away looking 
east you can see the Golan Mountains and the plain of 
Gilead stretching into the horizon beyond them. A hot 
fertile valley where bananas, tomatoes, palm trees and 
citrus trees flourish—the Jordan valley upholds the 
biblical comment, “And Lot lifted his eyes, and beheld 
all the plain of Jordan, that it was well-watered every- 
where, .. . like the garden of the Lord.” (Gen. 13:10) 
For political lines drawn on maps don’t reveal them- 
selves on the face of the land and there is nothing to 
tell the visitor that the pass through the Golan Moun- 
tains, cut by the sweet-tasting waters of the Yarmuk 
River, also marks the international boundary line of 
Israel, Syria and Jordan. While the clusters of houses 
sitting on the floor of the valley are Israel kibbutzim, 
the clusters dotting the slopes and tops of the mountains 
are Arab villages, 

Into this region last winter came a group of ten young 
men, visitors from India. Active in the bhoodan (land- 
gift) movement of Vinoba Bhave in their own country, 
they were participating in the Afro-Asian Seminar on 
Cooperation, sponsored by Israel’s Federation of Labor, 
the Histadrut. As part of the seminar they were to 
spend a week in this kibbutz. (The bhoodan movement 
is devoted to the voluntary redistribution of land and to 
its use in a cooperative, nonviolent manner.) 

One afternoon I joined a veteran kibbutz couple in 
acting as host for tea to three of our Indian guests. 
Five o’clock found the six of us sitting around the table 
in my friend’s room on the top floor of one of the 
kibbutz’ three-story dwellings, with a fine view of the 
Golan Mountains before us. After the exchange of 
pleasantries and information about our villages, as we 
drank our second cups of tea, I turned the conversation 
to the topic of nonviolent resistance. (The Indians dis- 
like the term pacifism because it implies passive rather 
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than active resistance to violence.) I explained that I 
had read several works giving the pacifist and non- 
violent viewpoint and had found myself in agreement 
with much that I had read. However, much as I abhor 
war and violence, in view of the geographical position 
where I live, if attacked I would feel compelled to aid 
in resisting the attackers. I stated that even if I were to 
feel that I, personally, could accept a pacifist viewpoint 
and allow myself to be killed rather than injure a fellow 
man I believe that I would still feel an obligation to aid 
in the defense of those of my neighbors who did not 
share this view and of the children too young to be able 
to make any decision but certainly deserving of the right 
to live. 

The youngest of our three guests answered me. In his 
early twenties, he is a social worker in a village of less 
than three hundred families in northern India. In ad- 
dition to his administrative duties and his role of 
teacher to the community, in accordance with Vinoba’s 
ideal that no one should be separated from physical 
work, he works four hours a day alongside the other 
villagers in agriculture. Thin and wiry, his words and 
actions radiated from a deep inner joy and enthusiasm 
for life which seemed to add a zest and sparkle to every- 
thing he did and said. 

Our guest agreed with me. “I would use force to re- 
sist him,” he said of my hypothetical aggressor. “But 
I would use nonviolent force if I were strong enough 
—within myself—to do so. First, I would ask myself 
why he wanted to attack me, and examine myself to see 
if I had given him any cause to attack me.” By way of 
illustration our Indian guest told us the story of a pretty 
young girl who had come to Gandhi complaining that 
young men were bothering her. Instead of denouncing 
the young men, Gandhi told the girl to examine her own 
motives and actions. Did she paint her face and wear 
fancy clothing to attract the young men? This, accord- 
ing to Gandhi, was the important thing: for each pev- 
son to examine his own inner motives and be certain 
that his own actions were right. 

Our guest went on to say that most acts of violence 
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occur as a result of fear, and that the most important 
thing is to eliminate fear from within ourselves. Gan- 
dhi’s greatness came from his having eliminated this fear 
from within himself. Because of their fear of death, 
good people answer violence with violence, thus giving 
way to their own weakness. This only leads to greater 
bloodshed than if they had responded with nonviolent 
means. For then, even though some of the nonviolent 
resisters might have been killed, the total number of 
deaths would undoubtedly be less than it is in modern 
warfare. 

One of the other Indians pointed out that if a person 
saw another person attack a third with physical violence 
the concept of nonviolent resistance would demand that 
the onlooker assist the attacked person by trying physic- 
ally to restrain the attacker; for, by doing nothing, he 
would be endorsing the violent act. The conversation 
died here, but ! had the feeling that the original speak- 
er did not fully accept this idea. For myself, I did not 
raise the question of genocide—the fact that while a 
people numbering in hundreds of millions could afford 
to speak of the people surviving even though a part are 
killed—what of people such as the Jews, who had 
already lost a third of their numbers? And, even as this 
question crossed my mind a second one followed. Was 
this question a sign of my own fear? I honestly do not 
know. 

The same week, while the Indian visitors were in the 
kibbutz, a young American tourist suddenly showed up. 
A pacifist, a reader of LIBERATION, Fellowship, Bhoodan 
Weekly and other radical pacifist publications, he had 
come across the Indians during their visit to a nearby 
museum and eagerly joined them. 

The American asked the Indians when they had met 
with Nathan Hofshi, Israeli member of the War Re- 
sisters International. The Indians answered that they 
had never heard of Mr. Hofshi. “But you must have 
heard of him,” the American insisted. “He’s practically 
the only pacifist in Israel.” The Indians repeated their 
denial. 

I interrupted to take exception to the statement that 
Mr. Hofshi was practically the only pacifist in Israel. 
I recalled something that had happened when I had 
worked as a fisherman on the Sea of Galilee. That had 
been in the spring of 1951, when the Syrians had on 
several occasions fired on our boats as we went to and 
from our docks on the eastern shore of the lake, near 
the Syrian guns. We fished near the western shore, 
relatively safe from the Syrian guns. The fishing was 
done at night, bright lamps being used to entice the 
fish into our nets. And, as we fished, we could see the 
flashes of battle to the north, where Syrian forces were 
trying to wrest control of the Jordan River from Israel. 
A minority among us felt that we should answer our 
snipers by shooting back at them. The majority view 


was voiced by one of the veteran fishermen on the lake, 
He felt that to answer the violence with violence was 
useless. The only answer we could give, he insisted, 
was to do what we were doing—continue our fishing, 


As long as we would be able to continue our work, | 


despite the risks, this would be the best answer we 
could give our attackers: to let them see that they could 
not scare us into abandoning our tasks. The only time 


it would be necessary to give a direct answer would be | 


if the violence were of such a nature as to prevent the 
continued functioning of the village. For example, if 
fire was set to the fields, the fire would be fought and 
stamped out. Similarly, if gunfire reached such in. 
tensity that workers were prevented from going to the 
fields and attending to their crops, then and only then 
would they be justified in shooting back at their at. 
tackers. And they would be justified in shooting back 
only until it became possible to proceed with their 
work; further shooting would be unjustified. The basic 
answer to violence must be the positive one of peacefully 
tending to the fields and fishing nets. 

One of the other fishermen protested that although 
the kibbutz had opened its clinic to neighboring Arabs 
and tried in other ways to be a good neighbor, the same 
Arabs had aided the 1948 attack upon the kibbutz. He 
felt that this betrayal by neighbors showed up the fal- 


lacy of the policy of self-restraint the other fisherman | 


had advocated. This led to discussion on two points; 
firstly, whether the neighbors had actually been among 
the attackers or had simply fled the area and, secondly, 
if the actions of someone else could ever be used to 
justify your own acts. 

The fear my Indian friend had spoken of, the fear of 
death, is a very real one to my fishermen friends. Not 


long before the above conversation occurred, a member | 


of the fishing boat crew had been shot down by a 
sniper. Yet, the next night and the nights after that 
they continued to go out fishing, unarmed as usual, 
seeking by their presence to establish a positive fact. 
The basis for the dialogue that existed between the 
Indians and the kibbutz members stemmed largely 
from this fact, that despite vast differences and ig- 
norance about each other, each recognized in the other 
group a conscious movement, by deeds, towards similar 
if not common ideals. 





WORD CONTROL 


The Navy has issued official instructions on how to refer 
to the U. S. S. R. and affiliated nations in speeches. 

Instead of ‘Soviet bloc’ the Navy orders its men to say 
‘Soviet colonial empire.’ Communist and Soviet are favored 
as adjectives over Russian. The preferred words, it was ex 
plained, more clearly suggest the aggressive character of the 
U.S. S. R. The New York Times 
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NOT SO LONG AGO 


A. J. MUSTE 
Autobiography: Part 21 


Musteites, Trotzkyists and Socialists 


AS HAS BEEN POINTED OUT in previous 
installments, under the pressure of the economic col- 
lapse and other national and international developments 
in the early Thirties, the elements which had composed 
the Conference for Progressive Labor Action and which 
had concentrated on combating corruption in the unions 
and organizing the unorganized workers in the mass 
industries and the unemployed, were driven to a more 
radical theoretical position. They felt that structurally 
their movement should seek to transform itself into a 
revolutionary political party. 

In the latter part of 1933, a well attended conference 
decided to set up a provisional committee to establish 
the American Workers Party. Our program was based 
on the Marxist philosophy of class struggle, though not 
on Marxism-Leninism as a metaphysical doctrine. It as- 
serted that the United States was in a revolutionary pe- 
riod and that only when the workers and other progres- 
sive and exploited elements took power under leader- 
ship of a democratically organized revolutionary party 
would their problems be resolved. It also declared that, 
for different reasons, neither the Communist Party nor 
the Socialist Party could fill the need of the time or 
showed any likelihood of becoming fitted to do so. There 
was no alternative, therefore, but to try to launch a 
new party. Finally, we stated that the struggle for lib- 
eration from exploitation and war is basically an inter- 
national one and that consequently we were concerned 
about the formation of a new International, finding 
both the Third International (Communist) and the 
Second (Socialist or Social-Democratic) hindrances 
rather than aids in the task of building a new order. 

Here, then, we had a movement of activists who had 
acquired considerable prestige in the carrying out of 
mass activities and were widely trusted among the 
workers, moving toward theoretical definition and polit- 
ical organization. In this same period, the American 
followers of Leon Trotzky had been undergoing changes. 
They had started, of course, as Marxist-Leninists deeply 
concerned about purity of doctrine and involved in per- 
sistent controversy with the C. P. over points of philos- 
ophy and program. As members of the C. P., they had 
belonged to a political and highly disciplined group. 
Some years earlier, they had been expelled from the 
C. P. For a time they fought to get back, but in 1933 
they had given up and announced that a new revolution- 
ary party had to be formed in the United States and, 
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following Trotzky’s lead, that a new International had 
to be constituted. At the same time, they felt that they 
should cease to live the life of a sect. “The time had 
come,” according to one of their two top leaders, James 
P. Cannon, in his History of American Trotzkyism, “to 
transform our whole activity, to make the turn to mass 
work.” It was in a sense inevitable that these two 
streams—the A. W. P. and the Communist League of 
America, as the Trotzkyists called themselves, should 
come together. 

It was the C. L. A. which in 1934 approached the 
A. W. P. and suggested merger. In the preceding install- 
ment, I have mentioned some of the mass struggles in 
which the A, W. P. was involved. The C. L. A., on its 
part, had a crucial part in the brilliant strikes of the 
Minneapolis teamsters in May and again in July-August 
of that year. We in the A. W. P. spent a lot of time 
that year in discussions as to whether and on what 
terms we should join the C. L. A. Anyone who reads 
Jim Cannon’s book (Max Shachtman, by the way, was 
the other top C. L. A. leader) will learn that the 
C. L. A. spent a lot more time on internal wrangles with 
those whom Cannon and Shachtman regarded as sec- 
tarians, on merger with the A. W. P. and other issues. 
On looking back, one wonders how so much strenuous 
and often dangerous mass work got accomplished along 
with so much talk and seemingly interminable program 
drafting. Somehow it did. The upshot was that at a 
joint convention on December 1-2, 1934, a merger was 
consummated, and the Workers Party of the United 
States was formed with a Declaration of principles 
which, according to Jim Cannon, “was characterized 
by Comrade Trotzky as a rigidly principled program,” 
i. e. as fulfilling the requirements of Marxism-Leninism 
as interpreted by Trotzky. Cannon had been sent to 
France a couple of months before by the C. L. A. to get 
the Old Man’s approval and his directives for the future. 


The French Turn 


We who came into the merger from the A. W. P. 
knew something, but as the event proved, not nearly 
enough, about a new development in the Trotzkyist 
movement called the French Turn. It was so called 
because, quoting Cannon again, it was “the turn taken 
by our French organization to join the Socialist Party 
of France as a body in order to work within this re- 
formist party as a faction.” 
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Enough was known by us to cause us in the months 
before the merger to ask the C. L. A. negotiators whether 
their plan was, as soon as they had merged with us to 
form the Workers Party of the United States, to come 
forward with the proposal that we execute a “French 
Turn” here, dissolve the W. P. and enter the Socialist 
Party. We were assured that the French Turn was for 
France, where there was a very big S. P., an advanced 
revolutionary crisis, etc., and not for general application, 
certainly not for the U. S., where the merger would be 
a section of “a new International with a clean banner” 
which we would not want to lower again or have con- 
fused with another. We accepted these assurances. 

But this did not prevent Cannon, Shachtman, and 
most of the other former C. L. A. leaders from raising, 
early in 1935, the question of entry into the Socialist 
Party here. Cannon’s own account in the book already 
referred to makes it abundantly clear how much time 
and effort was then consumed for an entire year in 
internal discussion over this issue and how the mass 
work to which we had supposedly dedicated ourselves 
suffered. The Trotzkyists never slackened their efforts 
to “educate” the dissidents (such as the Oehlerites) in 
their own ranks and the politically backward Musteites, 
in the Bolshevik soundness of entry into the S. P. In 
the spring of 1936, they achieved their objective, at 
least to the extent of getting a substantial majority of 
the membership to vote to join the S. P. So the Workers 
Party of the U. S. ceased to be, and the banner of the 
Fourth International went underground. 


Two Strikes on the Preacher 


I opposed the move to the bitter end. Cannon’s ex- 
planation of my failure to become a true Bolshevik is 
largely a personal one. He reveals that he always had 
a certain liking for me, which to tell the truth I re- 
ciprocated. But “Muste had started out life as a preach- 
er. That put two strikes on him to start with.” He says 
this more in sorrow than in anger: “Muste was, you 
may say, the last chance and the best chance, and even 
he, the best prospect of all, couldn’t come through in 
the end because of that terrible background of the 
church. .. To peddle the opium of religion . . . is an 
occupation that deforms the mind.” 

The rationale for going into the S. P. was that just as 
a radical development had taken place among the 
Musteites, so important changes were also taking place 
in the Socialist Party. Left-wingers were developing 
there. They were not at the moment attracted to our 
new party. It would not be sound Bolshevism to ignore 
them. The way to get them was to go into the Socialist 
Party, educate them in true Bolshevism, and presently, 
with their help, take over the Socialist Party or take 
them out of it into a new revolutionary party with an- 
other set of initials. 
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Let us give an illustration of what we thought, ac. 
cording to Jim Cannon, of those we were joining and 
preparing to educate. The leaders of this important 
Left Wing of the Socialist Party were “philistines to 
the marrow of their bones, without tradition, without 
serious knowledge, without anything at all.” How they 
could call themselves “Militants” was to Jim an un. 
fathomable mystery. 


Getting the S. P. Out of the Way 


Nevertheless, these nobodies were drawing prospec. | 


tive recruits into the Socialist Party and away from us, 
“The Socialist Party was in our way. We had to remove 
that obstacle from our path.” Since these things have to 
be done gradually, and neither internal conditions in 
the W. P. U. S. nor the attitude of the S. P. permitted 
the true Bolsheviks to join the latter outright, in a 
transition period the Cannon-Shachtman program in. 
aluded forming “Trotzkyist fractions in the S. P.” ana 
sending thirty or forty of our members to “join the 
S. P., and work inside it in the interests of the Bolshevik 
education of the Left Wing.” 

Toward the end there were “two small hurdles” to 
jump over before our French Turn maneuver could be 
completed. There had to be a W. P. U. S. convention and 
“we had to get permission from the heads of the S. P. 
before we could join it.” At this stage Cannon-Shacht- 
man began negotiations with the leaders of the Militants 
briefly characterized above. From these negotiations 
Muste, who was making a “fetish” of organizational in- 


tegrity, was excluded. So we must perforce depend on | 


Cannon’s vivid description. 
The negotiations with the Militant leaders, “these 
papier-mache heroes, were a spectacle for gods and men 


. . . In all my long and somewhat checkered experience | 
. -- I never encountered anything so fabulous and fan- | 


tastic .. . They were all transient figures, important for 
a day. .. They were ignorant, untalented, petty-minded, 
weak, cowardly, treacherous and vain. And they had 
other faults too. They were in a quandary over our ap- 
plication for admission to their party. . . Yet they were 
the leaders of the Left Wing of the S. P. and we had tu 
negotiate with them all, including Norman Thomas 
who was the head of the party nominally, and who, as 
Trotzky very well explained, called himself a Socialist 
as a result of a misunderstanding.” 

But, Cannon continues, a Trotzkyist “will do any- 
thing for the party, even if he has to crawl on his belly 
in the mud.” So though “they wouldn’t allow us the 
honor and dignity of joining as a body,” we eventually 
“gained admission by all sorts of devices and at 4 
heavy cost. . . We received no welcome, no friendly 
salute. . . Not one of the leaders of our party was of- 
fered so much as a post as branch organizer by these 
cheapskates ... not one... It was a shabby business . .- 
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the way they received us.” It does not seem to enter 
Cannon’s mind that even if the whole idea of entry into 
the Socialist Party was not a “shabby business,” the 
way in which he and his colleagues carried it out was. 
I thought it a “shabby business” then and I still do. 


The Balance Sheet 


As for the balance sheet on the results of the man- 
euver, the Socialist Party was, of course, torn with dis- 
sension and weakened, but then it “was destined in any 
case to be torn apart,” according to Cannon. Even if this 
js true, it did not help radicalism in the U. S. to have it 
done in this way. Within the Socialist Party, Trotzkyist 
leaders “adapted themselves a little too much to the 
centrist officialdom”. Too much time was spent in 
“palaver and negotiations with the leaders of the New 
York Militants group . . . who had absolutely no real 
power in the party and whose strategic position was a 
transitory one rather than that of real influence over the 
ranks of the party.” Mass work was largely neglected. 
In about a year, the Trotzkyists were out again. 

However, according to Cannon, they had twice as 
many members as before entry. I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of that figure, as by that time I had long 
severed my connections, But even if taken at face value, 
this reminds one of the minister, in the old story, who 
moves to a new parish with ten children of his own and 
is able to report that the Sunday school enrollment has 
doubled. How soon were many of the new recruits de- 
moralized in new factional struggles, while masse work 
remained neglected? And if in the W. P. U. S. we had 
stuck to mass work and wooed the younger elements in 
the S. P. by different means than the devious ones we 
used, would we not have won them away from the 
Militant leaders, who, according to Cannon himself, 
had no real influence over the ranks of the party? 

Cannon also claims that it is because they had closer 
access to liberals as members of the S. P. that they were 
able in 1936-7 to involve John Dewey and others in 
setting up the Trotzky Defense Committee, arranging 
the famous inquiry about Stalinist persecution of Trotz- 
ky in Mexico. Personally, I feel that this is preposterous, 
and it is certainly arguable that Trotzky was so great 
a figure, that John Dewey and the others on the com- 
mittee were such courageous liberals, and that the 
W. P. U. S. in those days had enough contacts among 
intellectuals, to have made these things possible if we 
had attended to our own knitting instead of going 
through the complicated and boring adventure of getting 
the Socialist Party out of our way. 

The other claim Cannon makes is that in California, 
where he went to live for reasons of health, Trotzkyists 
did good mass work in the 1936-7 maritime strike. I 
cannot vouch for this, but it may well be. Both groups 
that formed the W. P. U. S. had done notable mass work 
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before merger. After the merger, as Cannon states, “We 
should have had a year or two of constructive work, 
uninterrupted by differences, conflicts and internal © 
fights. But history didn’t work that way.” History got a 
big assist from Cannon and Co. What might have hap- 
pened if the pre-merger understanding that we were not 
proposing a French Turn here had been kept, is obvious- 
ly a matter for speculation. The deterioration of the 
American Left in the years since could hardly have 
been worse than it has proved to be, and I am convinced 
that the kind of in-fighting and maneuvering which 
went on in the W. P. U. S., and which was by no means 
confined to it, had a good deal to do with that deteriora- 
tion. 

My space for this month having been used up, I leave 
for the next issue reference to a couple of other develop- 
ments in the period under discussion, such as the de- 
fection of Louis F. Budenz and Arnold Johnson to the 
C. P. under highly dramatic circumstances. Here let me 
add, in order to avoid misunderstanding, that my ob- 
servations about the entry of W. P. U. S. members into 
the S. P. in 1936 and the conduct of certain Trotzkyist 
leaders then should not be taken as a criticism of the 
recent entry of Independent Socialist League members, 
most of whom were at one time Trotzkyists, into the 
Socialist Party. It is no secret that I harbor some doubts 
about whether and how the recent merger contributes 
to the reconstitution of an American Left. But the two 
“entries” are far apart chronologically and even farther 
apart in political terms. It is naturally not entirely ex- 
cluded that the present can draw certain “lessons” from 
the past in such matters; but they do not lie on the 
surface, and nobody should try to draw neat inferences 
from this installment about my views on the current 
scene. ! 

To be continued in next issue.’ 





THE YOUNG AND THE OLD 


Fred L. Moore, an eighteen-year-old freshman at the Uni- 
versity of California and conscientious objector son of an 
Air Force colonel, fasted for fifty-nine hours last month 
against the university's compulsory R. O. T. C. program. 
During his fast, more than a thousand students signed his 
petition urging the university to exempt conscientious ob- 
jectors from military training. Moore stopped his fast when 
the university appointed a committee to change the military 
program. 

In Conway, New Hampshire, Dr. Willard Uphaus, sixty- 
eight-year-old Christian pacifist director of the World Fel- 
lowship Center, said that he would spend the rest of his life 
in prison rather than comply with a court order to turn over 
to the New Hampshire Attorney General the names of those 
who had been guest speakers at the center. Dr. Uphaus has 
been sentenced to an indefinite prison term until he “purges” 
himself by producing the names. An appeal of the sentence is 
scheduled to be heard by the New Hampshire Superior Court, 
on December 14th. 
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REVIEWS... 


Reality and the Connection 


YOU CAN GET HOOKED on The Connec- 
tion at the Living Theatre.’ As with all great moments 
in the theatre the audience finds itself forced into com- 
plicity with the action on the stage, in this case with 
one of our most loathsome worldly refuges, heroin 
addiction. Jack Gelber’s play, directed by Judith 
Malina, takes place in Leach’s pad, where nine junkies 
in dire need await the Connection (Cowboy). He ar- 
rives with the stuff and each in his own way is fixed. 
Upon this skeleton is draped the play’s revelation of the 
addict predicament. Superb acting and great direction 
are involved. 

The unspoken, artful, analogy to our own addiction, 
whatever it may be, is too actual to be evaded for long. 
But the sweet, disarming, seductions of this art are so 
engrossing that it is only after the performance, as we 
desperately fix back into our individual milieu, that 
the fall-out of identification begins to gnaw at those 
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who are willing to admit their own monkey. For re- 
vealing moments we sense our own waiting game, we 
specify our own Connection, we loathe our personal 
fix, we know who and what turned us on. 

Why is this production so startlingly real? I suggest 
here some of the reasons which occur. 

Curiously, the means employed are very similar to 
another unique revolutionary play, now to be seen in 
London, Brendan Behan’s The Hostage. The Connec- 
tion is a social documentary in the familiar American 
tradition, and Behan’s play is a mad Irish reel of satire. 
But both have the distinguishing feature that they com- 
mit the unsuspecting observer to painful self-analysis. 
No doubt Jack Gelber meant to memorialize the addict- 
death of Thelma Gadsen,” yet he unmasks the addiction 
of a whole society. One suspects that Behan and his di- 
rector Joan Littlewood intexded to alleviate in a ribald 


1. Tuesdays and Wednesdays at 8:30; Saturdays at 10:30; 
and Sundays at 2:40. (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave., at 
14th St. CH-3-4569.) 

2. Thelma Gadsen, to whose memory Judith Malina has 
dedicated this production, died of an overdose of drugs in 
the Womens House of Detention, in New York City. Miss 
Malina had met her while serving a sentence for refusing 
to participate in an air-raid drill. 
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GLOSSARY 


Cold turkey—brutal sudden withdrawal from ad- 
diction 

Connection—the middle man between addict and 
dope sources 

Cool—knowing sophisticated conduct 

Dig—truly to understand the actual 
Fiaz—narcotics dose 

Hooked—irresistibly habituated to 

Hip—a sophisticated insider 

Horse—heroin 

Junkie—a narcotics addict 

Monkey—habit 

Scene—a specific area of action 

Score—effect the purchase of dope 
Square—not “with it”, not responsive to the actual 
scene 

Turn on—introduce to addiction 





music-hall turn the maddening cancer of the author’ | 
despair with society (and thus delay yet awhile his 
continuing suicide); actually they destroy the British 
Establishment. 

Each play employs the ancient stage device whereby | 
the players communicate directly with the audience in 
an effort to associate them with the play’s effort. Since | 
this is in no sense an original theatrical stratagem, it 
cannot be advanced as the single explanation of thes 
two plays’ unique quality of communication. 

In the last analysis, the communication is actuality | 
of predicament. It is the existentialist end product. 
Gelber’s junkies accept their ultimate condition; they 
do not seek, even by indirection, any square extenua- 
—_ to justify this condition. In effect, Ecce Homo | 

In itself this may not seem a startling analysis. This 
is because the casual observer (even though he knows 
he’s been hooked) must find it very difficult to asses 
the mad purpose requisite to such creative surgery. 
Ruthlessly to extirpate the usual justifications both 
Gelber and Behan must have been so maddened by the 
social predicament that they felt compelled to rip open 
before our eyes the still pulsing heart of reality. Actual- 
ity, instead of decently confining itself to the stage, ) 
plants itself beside us to grip our elbow rudely. 

Look at the conduct of the character “Author”. He 
hysterically mouths the square reservations of the real 
author as he protests the flagrant conduct of the addicts. 
You are ruining my play (he says)! This is not what 
you were meant to do at all! But finally when the “Pho- 
tographer” gets turned on by the bored Cowboy, Author 
screams his protest, —and then tamely submits to his 
own arterial potion. At this point no member of the 
audience can be absolutely certain that, as when we 
look with fear-longing over the edge of great heights, 
he will not be impelled to take his own turn with Cow: 
boy’s hypnotic needle. It really is very difficult when in 
Leach’s pad not to do as Leach does. 

This scene is the final liebestod of the addicts, with 
even the square representatives of the audience on 
stage potioned into communal addiction. All are sick, 
oh so sick. As Cowboy replies to the frantic Author’ 
protests, man I didn’t ask him to do it, he asked me! 
In effect, he says, man we’re all addicts one way or at: 
other, aren’t we? Like which you wanta choose? Mine 
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or yours? Isn’t horse the wine of the country? He, as 
an addict, has only taken more extreme means to escape 
the common dilemma. For Cowboy the choice is only 
immaterial, not shocking. 


Where the maternal Leach gives us a remorselessly 
pitiless etching of the addict predicament, Cowboy car- 
ries us into the ethical sphere. Isn’t Cowboy (whose 
but cool man) the fatherly White Knight Galahad of 
the Round (not square) Table who searches out the 
grail and scores so bravely for the Nights? I didn't 
want to leave love behind, he swears, you can’t score 
every night, it’s too much. This, the hippest of the hip, 
is the soul of the hung up, the high priest of Nowhere. 

In effect, this is the audience’s reverse ordeal by cold 
turkey; they are withdrawn into addiction, but Cow- 
boy’s type addiction. Like how can you be so square? 
You can’t! You dig too! At this point Thelma Gadsen 
lives again, as Miss Malina intended. 


All this would be unbearable, —for both junkies and 
audience—without the musical compensations. Mr. 
Gelber has constructed the performance in a jazz form, 
not only in the sense that a “modern” jazz quartet per- 
forms as a living extension of the junkie scene, but, less 
obviously, in that the first-act quartet of junkies ru- 


minate harmonically and take their instinctive solo 
statements in the manner of the jazz artist. After all, 
the junkie scene has its compensations (there are re- - 
warding moments for the otherwise addicted audience, 
too, aren’t there?), and jazz is the junkies’ native folk 
music, their creative vernacular. During the course of 
the performance the addict quartet turns for creative 
sustenance to the complementary jazz quartet. This 
unique device is an indispensable harmonic to the raw 
actuality of the scene, enriching and extending its argot. 

An attempt has been made to attribute the immediacy 
of the appeal of this performance to an existentialist 
means. But this is not Beckett waiting in an ashcan for 
Godot. Gelber’s play is more actual than this. Beckett 
also rips open the still pulsing heart of Actuality, but 
he doesn’t do it lovingly enough, because somehow in 
the attempt the heart has been stilled. In the dissected 
social body, we are surrounded by only the debris of 
formerly living actualities. This process leaves impover- 
ished, somehow, our sense of a deeper Actuality. Gelb- 
er’s Leach, Ernie, Solly, Sam, the Musicians, and most 
of all, Cowboy, all have hearts, and it is the beat, naked 
before our eyes, which constitutes the communicative 
intensity of The Connection. Dig man! 


DoucLas GORSLINE 





Dirge for a Victor 


One morning in the bright of sun, 

they bore the warrior home; once young, 

now stark and black and stinking 

on his shield. He won, or would have been 
left for leas than carrion: for maddened women 
following the host to vent their womanhood 
upon the screaming wounded 

and the wide-eyed dead. 


He wielded life as an edged thing, 

and was cut down. Now there is weeping 
in the room where he was born, 

red and wet and wailing from the womb. 


The crones bloom in their weeping— 
(whispers in pine boughs, the hiss 

of a sleigh over snow) ; rooted in ruins, 
their draperies blow to shapes 

of widows’ flowering. 


Now they are younger than his youth, 
grow younger as their tears 

are molded into monuments 

to be his years. 
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Tears may bathe seedlings, 
moisten dry hopes into growing, 
rot sheaves after harvest, 

solve dust of smashed centuries— 
bricks born in shattering— 

into the walls of new cities 

once clay. 


There was a time for building, 
and now the women weep— 

for all their kisses, tears: 

for all their love, membrane 

to membrane, blood to blood, 

the decomposing hero on his bier 
that was his birthing-bed. 


Because he was a sword, because 

he was a fang, because he was a storm, 
a lightning and a flood, because 

he was their lover and their son. 
Because the raindrops fall, 

forming their vapors 

on the passing dust. 


Martin S. Dworkin 








LETTERS ... 


Dear Editors: Clifden, Ireland 

I wonder if in the rather special circumstances you would 
bear with a belated comment on the article on Revisionism 
by Harry Elmer Barnes in your July-August issue, which I 
have only just seen. 

I did not see the article by my late husband, Reginald 
Reynolds, to which Mr. Barnes refers, so don’t know in 
what context Reginald referred to Arthur Ponsonby as a 
“kindly muddle-headed old man,” but I do know that Regi- 
nald Reynolds greatly admired the late Lord Ponsonby’s book 
to which Mr. Barnes refers, Falsehood in Wartime; I don’t 
know on what counts he found its author muddle-headed 
in other directions, but I do know that he would not have 
made such criticism without good reasons. I have the greatest 
admiration for Harry Elmer Barnes, and am fully in sym- 
pathy with his views expressed in the article in question; 
I am only surprised that he should think, as he apparently 
does, that because Ponsonby was sound on the atrocity busi- 
ness he should have been incapable of being unsound on other 
matters. Very few people are sound all the way through; 
I think that Reginald Reynolds was, and from the letters 
I received from all over the world last December in con- 
nection with his sudden and tragic death in Australia, know 
that very many other people thought so too; though I would 
be the first to admit that I am prejudiced in this matter. 

1 think that Reginald Reynolds would wish to reply to 
Harry Elmer Barnes’ comment; since he is, alas, no longer 
here to do so I would be grateful if you would publish this 
from me, for we knew each other’s minds and I think that 
this is the gist, at least, of what he would wish to say. 

Ethel Mannin 
Ed. note: Here is what Mr. Reynolds wrote (in “Revisionism ; 
So What?” October 1958): “I never thought I'd see his 
[Lutz's] name again in a journal devoted to live issues. Or 
Ponsonby’s name, either, though I once read his stuff and 
knew him as a kindly, muddle-headed old man. But the truth 
is I’m quite prepared to leave all that stuff now to any bright 
boy who wants fodder for a Ph. D. thesis. I’ve lost interest 
in who started World War I. I want to know who is going 
to stop World War III.” 


Dear Editors: Malibu, Calif. 

I have read the heated letter by Mr. John M. Muste in 
the September issue of Liperation attacking my views on 
Revisionism, and especially those set forth in my comments 
(Summer 1959) on the Symposium. I believe that the letter 
was unfortunate, since all previous handling of the revision- 
ist problem, by those associated with the management of 
LiseraTIon, has been kept on a high level as to facts, dignity 
and good taste. Harry Elmer Barnes 


0 

Dear Editors: New York 

The debate on October 1st on “Should Negroes Meet 
Violence with Violence?’ might have been one of those rare 
occasions in which alternative methods of resistance to in- 
justice are set side by side and the strategic and moral 
values of both pinpointed and illustrated. Unfortunately, 
the issue was never drawn in this fashion, either in the 
publicity preceding the contest or in the debate itself. Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Lynn skillfully kept the issue before the 
audience as “Should Negroes Use Violence or Submit?’ and 
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Mr. Dellinger and Mr. Rustin, while protesting that this is 
not what they meant, could not convince the audience. 

This, I believe, was due to no lack of conviction or orator. 
ical skill on the part of Messrs. Dellinger and Rustin, but 
due rather to how little the pacifist movement in the United 
States has to show for its decades of pronouncements. Messrs, 
Dellinger and Rustin did what they could: they related that 
in Montgomery, Alabama, people can now ride on unsegre. 
gated buses who could not before, and that the campaign 
that resulted in this gain obeyed the philosophy and proce. 
dures which we recommend; they told of how at Koinonia a 
group of stalwart pacifists has stuck it out through arson 
and gunfire without resorting to violence; they told of per- 
sonal instances in which they themselves chose nonviolence 
and found it to be the better choice. They painted lurid 
pictures of what would happen if Negroes should arm them. 
selves en masse against white domination. They still came 
off second best because the fear of mass violence is not sut- 
ficiently great, nor the examples of nonviolent resistance in 
unis country sufficiently numerous, widespread or successfu 
to convince non-pacifists that we really have anything to 
offer. 

It is essentially the same problem I find in advocating 
exclusively nonviolent resistance to my Puerto Rican con- 
freres in the struggle for independence. The only example 
I can give of a problem at all comparable to theirs being 


solved by strictly nonviolent means (or, more accurately, its . 


solution being significantly advanced by a strictly nonviolent 


movement) is that of the struggle for the independence of — 


India, whereas they can give hundreds of examples—in re. 
cent months, the achievement of independence for Cyprus, 


and the overthrow of the Batista regime in Cuba—in which 


methods which we deplore have won the day. 


At the same time, neither my Puerto Rican friends nor 
Messrs. Williams and Lynn are intent on using violence ex- 
cept in situations in which they consider all other methods 
useless. This is really the crux of the issue, both in philo- 
sophy and in the concrete struggle. We believe that nov- 
violent resistance will work in situations where they don’t 
believe it will work, but the proof is in the pudding, not on 
the platform. 

For this reason the battle is lost so long as we continue 
to approach it from a largely professorial standpoint. Puerto 
Ricans and American Negroes alike are not interested in 
having nonviolent resistance preached to them by pacifist 
would-be commanders-in-chief who have never either won 
or lost a major engagement because they have never partici- 
pated in any. The few skirmishes in which we have engaged 
on behalf of Puerto Rico’s freedom have been received with 


expressions of appreciation that border on hyperbole, but the | 


total sum of such skirmishes is too small to convince Puerto 
Ricans that we have any effective alternative to offer them 
in times of crisis. 

I do believe that Puerto Ricans, Negroes and Latin Amer- 
icans whose ends are good are not prejudiced against non- 
violent resistance, and that we have a good fighting chance 
to capture their imaginations if we emphasize and engage in 
action that we ourselves should take, rather than emphasizing 
their need for conversion to our own thinking. 


From my own armchair, I would counsel the pacifist move- 
mert, in its advocacy of nonviolence on the part of Negroes 
in their struggle for equal rights, and on the part of Puerto 
Ricans in their struggle for freedom, to concentrate more 00 
providing dynamic example than on exhortation. In relation 
to the latter cause, however, most pacifists still have to take 
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a previous step. They have to decide whether to stand for 
Puerto Rico’s independence from the United States, which 
we believe can be achieved without violence; or whether to 
continue to support empire, which never has been and never 


can be sustained without continual, systematic violence. 
re 

Ruth M. Reynolds 
Dear Editors : London, England 


As you perhaps already know, we are going: to produce, in 
December, a joint publication, New Lefi Review, which will 
be a combination of the two previous journals U nive “silies 
and Left Review and the New Reasoner. We should like very 
much to reprint in our first issue both the editorial “Are 
Pacifists Willing To Be Negroes?” and Robert F. Williams’ 
piece in LIBERATION for September 1959. As you know, there 
are many West Indians in this country and we have been 
doing work in Notting Hill where there are now many ex- 
aggerated racialist feelings about. As well as that a great 
number of our readers are pacifists or pacifist inclined and 
in the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

We like Liperation very much at Universities and Lef! 
Review and hope that at meetings we shall be able to extend 
the sales facilities for it even further. 

Stuart Hall. 
Editor 


New Left Review 


Dear Editors: Chicago 

Dave Dellinger’s excellent editorial in rebuttal of the 
hotheaded but heroic Mr. Williams (September 1959) was a 
great pleasure to read. And his closing intimation that the 
ultimate resolvement of this problem probably lies in the 
free moral actions of enlightened individuals rather than 
in mass coercion drew from me, at least, a resounding 
Amen! 

It further seemed to me that Mr. Dellinger penetrated to 
the core of the knotty problem of violence vs. non-violence 
when he submitted that there is a division between those 
who have reached a status wherein they may properly prac- 
tice non-violence, and those who have not; and that those 
who have not are better advised to use violence than to 
submit to annihilation when resistance is possible. Refusal 
to defend oneself must stem from the right reasons, and 
these reasons are bound up in the profound realization of 
the essential unity of all life. 

In this respect I would quarrel with Mr. Dellinger when 
he advocates identification with the Negro and his prob- 
lems. This seems inconsistent with the afore-mentioned 
principle of unity. It would seem to ‘be precisely this prac- 
tice of identification with races, creeds, and geographical 
locations, among other things, which has raised the psycho- 
logical barriers between men in the first place. All of these 
differences have a certain scientific value, but their psycho- 
logical effect has been the ruination of the brotherhood of 
man. Identification gives rise to the illusion of separation 
Which in turn leads to an evaluation—in contemporary 
terms, of course—and the net result is human society di- 
vided against itself, —and on purely illusory premises. 
Surely, then, it would only compound this original sin if 
aman, already suffering from the delusion that he is es- 
sentially different from the Negro, were to attempt to iden- 
tify with the Negro, who is himself a psychological illusion 
Would he not be better advised to cease identifying with his 
own race? Only when one ceases to emotionally identify with 
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any race can one rejoin the human family. And only then 
is one in a position to understand the real nature of his 
brother’s problems. 

The suffering of the Negro at the hands of the white man 
is, of course, very real to him. But, I submit that as long as 
the problem is viewed as White vs. Negro there can be no 
proper solution. Only when one or both sides begins to see 
it as White vs. Humanity, and as Negro vs. Humanity is 
there hope for final resolvement. 

James R. Groundwater 


LJ 
Dear Editors: Burnsville, N. C. 

I have a big nose. For that reason I am glad that I am not 
a political figure and thus subject to a cartoon caricature 
of my face. Political cartoons often shed light on a com- 
plicated problem through oversimplification and exaggera- 
tion even as they make a face recognizable by simplifying 
the lines and exaggerating some trait. They do make a 
point however and often one that needs attention. 

I chuckled my way through the well written portrayal of 
“Winterstar” community (September 1959) until I reached 
the end of the story, when after patting my nose which was 
twitching from being somewhat exaggerated, I began to 
look at some of the points which were exposed concerning 
intentional communities—mine in particular. You know, 
intentional communities do have a way of attracting a lot 
of queer ducks. From one point of view we may be running 
away and isolating ourselves from the world only to find it 
impossible. Sometimes, I guess, we do allow a dominating 
member to dictate to us. I was glad for the caricature which 
made these evident. 

What I did resent was that this caricature was ealled a 
photograph, on the title page. But I will try not to let that 
resentment spoil the humor nor the points so cleverly made. 
If the readers of Liperation are curious about us they can 
satisfy their curiosity because we are still here. For you 
‘annot tell just how big my nose is by looking at a cartoon. 
Only by coming to see it can you really know! 


John M. Ramsay 
L 


Dear Editors: New York 

In your comments on the Liseration poll (November 1959}, 
you fail to mention the most striking correlation: uo less 
than two thirds are college graduates and more than half of 
these have been through graduate school, and nevertheless the 
median average income is $3-5,000! This means that by and 
large Liperation readers have not compounded with the or- 
ganized system of society (which would be giving to such 
graduates incomes in the $7-20,000 range); or conversely, 
that the organized system of society does not consider such 
people safe and sound organization men. 

Obviously we are a mostly independent lot who use our 
education for something or other, but not as the certificate 
to a good “slot” in the organization. Paul Goodman 


O 


Dear Editors: Chicago 
I have one complaint—that LiperatioN remains so very 
thin. You say that the pacifist-libertarian movement has 
vigorous new sprouts, that the “Walks” and action projects 
have attracted new people and young people. Alas, it is 
little reflected in Lineration’s size! It looks as if articles and 

poems were fed into poor LiBeRATION with an eye-dropper. 
Romain Zahm 
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